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EARTH DOMINANT 
OUTWORN TUNE 


HE year is loud with notes, green in the rain, 
From pipes of branches and breath of Summer’s throat; 
And the heart trumpets note with scarlet note 


Down all her crimson corridors of pain. 


Singing, the cloud-girls push the gates of day 

To fetch in pails of silver the star-fruit home, 

And the wind clucks dreams to her wings; in a blood-red 
comb 


The cockerel sun has crowed the ghosts to clay. ... 


A rag so long repeated, so constant sung 
In earth, defies the earth to phrase another: 
Only the dead, apprenticed to stone, and brother 


To the frost have latched the door against its tongue. 
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BETRAYAL 


It is the hush betrays us, the frightened foal 

Of false dawn standing on the eastern hill, the hair 
Of the faint-green goddess tangled in the oak, the toll 
Of blue-bells calling the nun-voiced bees to prayer. 


When the wind draws lightning from his cloud-quiver, and 
the bow 

Twangs from the loosened flame; when the sun’s song 

Charms out the mist-green leaf, and the brooks flow 

Once more through weed-girls’ hair long drowned below; 


It is the faint horn blowing, the awe attending 

The hint of the veil withdrawn, the white nymph shown 
Who haunted the brakes till now; the elf blast ending 
The world we knew and greening a world unknown. 


It is fragility ruins us; it is the far, 

The sad sweet song Death plays on a budding flute 

Of willow — the goat-hooved Death to the evening star — 
The green-leafed song with silence at its root. 


SOLET 


The white moon-hind who flees the hunting sun 
Through ghosted thickets goes mateless and alone: 
Fire sings the sword of lightning, whetted on the hone 
Of a sky more solitary than the bone. 

Greatness has never a friend: it is but one. 
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Frances Kitchell Lamar 


That cricket chanting of warmth and of desire 
Sings softness; gapes to gulf the whole world in, 
Is dwarfed by hungers, ruled by his body and kin. 
The mighty was born of itself and has no twin. 
Your bone be wrapped with the loneliness of fire. 


CHILD 


Yellow birds thatched her head with wings; her eyes 
Were a flight of bluejays flicketing through one wood 
And chanting the idiom scrawled in a blue sunrise. 
Snowbirds gave hush to her hands, and her singing blood 


Was a covey of redbirds flashing in a silken net: 

When out of the east that hawk of the midnight hood 
Stooped over the redbirds caught in a thicket of the set 

Of the sun, and covered with a death-wing’s dark his brood. 


TOMB’S CHANGELING 


Softly I came and stealthily loosed my arrow 

As the ninth black swan of time flew past this oak: 
Black among wakening green, one feather, narrow 
As a ray of night came down and the day broke. 


Since when the swans avoid me altogether ; 

Nor spring nor winter will pass from me, but all 
Kneel hushed and still before my black swan’s feather. 
My dreams are the frozen rain of a swan’s call. 
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BONES OF THE YEAR 


Now nailed to the North Wind’s door hang pelts of cloud — I 
The stallions of the wind race night-long over the sky \ 
Printing hooves of diamond on black dust; and now the fly } 


And spider shrivel together, their silken shroud 

Death-white with frost. Heart-fashion, the sumach bleeds 

From ice-thrusts; the moon like a hunched gnome delves in 
the hill, 

While pass to the Dis of no desire nor will 

They who taste of wisdom her pomegranate seeds. 


DOUBLE 


The worst is twofold. . . . Labor to apprehend 

The unknowable mating the mind; the enormous sea 
That strains the sand-well spaded by a child’s hand; 
That swan whose rape of Leda was seed to sow 
With destruction the fields of Troy; infinity hard 
Against our time’s fruition as pressed earth weighs 
The sunward struggling wheat; and the ear that wars 
A speech too mighty of language to be heard. 





There is a worst again; — that weight withdrawn, 
When veins expand from space to bursting; the stars 
Stream off; a far laugh stumbles down the dark stairs 
Of the world to a pool of silence, there to drown. 
Worst, having no shield against the dragon’s breath — 
And having no flames of his terrible strength to breathe. 
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Frances Kitchell Lamar 
DARKNESS-HEARTED 


How should I bear this flaming hawk of the sun 
Whose shadow falls across my heart like fire? 
Move farther off — no bird of night is shyer 

To the day, than my dark heart you swoop upon. 


The sun I stared at under the lake water 
Was a chill green bud of death; the sun I knew, 
(Creeping through vampire-roots, a dryad’s daughter), 


Was white as a snail’s moon-track in midnight dew. 


Draw farther off: the twilight in your eyes 
Is yet too bright with the woad-stained flower of day. 
Let me hear the silence sing at your root, and betray 


To my night the night that in your radiance lies. 


DEATH IN BLACK RAIN 


The crows in the tower preen obscene black wings; 
The black beak cracks a mite, the white beak sings: 
“Renounce the dream in the flower of gold, the hour 
Spirit to spirit — (the brief 

Space of the rain-drop’s lisp from leaf to leaf)— 
Renounce the flight-poised blue, the uncertain waver 
Of wing from eye to eye; the brush and quiver 

Of red-winged lip on lip; the fainting hover 

In time of white-winged being in being laced ; 
Renounce the heart of hail, the heart of fire 
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Resolved in dual desire; 

The thistle-seed of love in the crop of the crow 

Renounce .. . forget... forego...” 

The black beak cracks a mite; the wet wind swings 

Where the carrion crows in the tower search black wings; 
And the white beak sings. . . . 


MAD SONG 


You may bury it deep at the roots of hellebore 

When the cat-head of the moon purrs round a hill 
To stalk the stars across a darkened floor ; 

And where your feet have paused, untrampled still, 
Flowers may keep the caul of dew they wore 

And the pools glass no image. Cloaked in air 

You shall face the hunting moon and meet no ill, 
Mantled in night with the winds bound in your hair. 


But have no faith in poppies. Drowsing feet 
Will print your going from bitter of sun to shade; 
White petals against enchanted eyes make sweet 
The ass head; ears with the finger of dullness laid 
Cling tranced to the sparrow’s note. Who would be fleet, 
Crush no sunned poppy, but hide in death’s doorway 
From the sensual paws of the moon, till the candle fade 
That veins your flesh with the mimic pulse of day. 
Frances Kitchell Lamar 
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THREE POEMS 


FOR MINOR BEAUTY 


The tears of this season 

Hang on bare twigs. 

Only a little grass is still green 
In lonely parks. 


Il pleut doucement dans mon coeur... . 


Thus I preserve minor beauty, 
Feasting on melancholy 
And my mad dreams. 


Bitter nights . 

I fold newspapers 

Under my coat, 

No shield against winter, 
Against a moving world. 


Paris in the spring... 

The times have deprived us cf Paris. 
They fired on the mob there, 

The memory still lingers. 


Where shall I find comfort? 
Hoarding Cézanne’s apples? 
Too many apples 


Sold on street corners. 
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Here at the window, | 
The twilight is inside the room. 

Who is it who passes, 

Singing the praises of the impersonal, 
Seeming to have found water 

In the rock, in the wasteland? 


They do not even see 
The tears on the bare twigs. 


Il pleut doucement dans mon coeur... . 


BACKWARD CHILD 


She has dissolved the blackboards 
With gestures 

Whose grace has no reward. 
We took out her tonsils 

Last year. 


She moves through waking dreams 
Aimlessly shining, 

Bright with the impersonal 
Brightness of birds — 

Home situation, O. K. 





Something in music and poems 
Feels the same. 
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We've 


In the opportunity class. 


put her 


But Cimabue’s angels 


Had no birth certificates, 
And smiled neatly 
In red dresses. 
LO OF ROCKING-CHAIRS 
The summer hotel 
Is a keyboard of rockers. 
A grey wind moves them, 
Moves the mountains 


That the mist wings 
Till they fly 
Through the onyx heavens — 
And whalebone clouds 


up 


Awaiting the souls 
Of elderly 
Who are ] 


“Read f 


ladies with piled hair, 
ight sleepers and 
entertainment.” 


Or 


H. R. Hays 


H. R. Hays 
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EPHEMERA 


THE CHARACTER OF STEPHEN 


He has a way with him much like a bird 
Flown to barnyard bazaars at nesting time 

To rummage feathers which its horny mouth 
Will choose up coldly by the bone-smooth quill, 
Then, turning sharp, take brightly to the trees. 
Also, in a crack of the foliage of the room 

He has a corner cupped to bring his luck 
High, after many tries, to a soft heap. 

And too, he takes his feathers by the quill 
Roundly, and brings them clattering with flight 
Together ; stones and wire and bits of wood — 
For to him only, and no other eyes 

Is sensible the down on all the quills 

‘That make up the real hard luck of the world. 


ALL IN ONE AFTERNOON 


He laughed, and icicles of sound 

Dripped from the roof, pink limestone stalactites ; 
He laughed again, and this time from the floor 
The stalagmites, like echoes, grew up free. 

He laughed a third time, and sealed up the cave 
With millions of blind fishes and white bats 
Rocking eternally with happiness 

Inside the dark, secure from day and night. 
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Oscar Brynes 


A clock above his head in clean-picked chimes 
Made celebration on that passing hour; 

He heard and wished a trophy, one white bat. 
He cried, and opened up the sealed dark cave, 
Blew off the roof because his bats flew out, 
Scattered the mice and splashed the fish away — 
And then, because his hands were empty, wept. 


HEAVY WITH SEEMING 


They drop, they vanish in the drains of night — 


The snows that were like ebbing drifts of birds; 

And as these littered words 

Blown from the leaves of books, heavy with seeming, light 
With the false dreaming 

Of an old eye worn dull among the stones 

Of this great city. Now, at the turn of twelve 

I am made of bones, 

And bare to the empty structures of the mind 

In which the preening spirit waxes blind, 


Strong in the anguish of its moving speed 





air, pure air that folds away from it. 


Ihe shadows in the square, the ghost of trees 


no sorrow of their own; they bleed in me. 


like a steadfast tide stagnates 





is the night of me. 
Oscar Brynes 
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TUFTS OF SUNLIGHT 


For William 


I 


The winter isolation is undone: 
the children go in gangs, the girls 


with lollipops, the boys 
on rollerskates. The young 
men have willow switches: it is 


Spring. The pools 
in the vacant lots of melted snow 
are blue, are bluer than 


the air. The houses are mobile 
with spring and boys, slammed doors. The nuns 
and the young ladies are out to walk. 


It is the knowing season: what we know 
we learn of April and the gulls 
spelling out flights 


in sunlight. See: the sun 
has bent down to read the fields, the 
housewives read the streets, the trunks 


in attics and the fashion 
sheets; the boys the boxelder hedges 
for shoots to make flutes of, and the mild 
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Raymond E. F. Larsson 


: ’ ; 
young men the trees for starlings, poplars 
tops tracing gold on air 


as Primavera’s signature; the nuns 


the sun, the flight up of doves, the colored 
hills at prime, at lauds, as in 


the parlor windows marble cupid 


reads his book. The winter-hearted, 
isolate, undone, read eyes 


of passers-by as orisons to peace. 


Il 
For Vivi 
This is the world of April: 
gentle hands 


tending the laggard grass like sheep 
up hills where winter’s lions lie 


and snows lurk in the shade of pines — 


of April, saying, “Peace! among you nations 
of the grass, you days, you peoples 
clashed on the earth like stalks 


where winter passed!” 
the sun 
unfolding all the sky, a heart 
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unfolding praise. See how the rivers 
glitter, holding like trees 
the cities bursting like buds! the 


people like seeds from pods 
burst from the open doors, spill into 
streets where milder days 


garner like scraps the snows 
from cellarways, the drains, 
trouble from eyes, dis-ease from hearts. 


Even 
the monuments to pomps and wars, all gilt 
and temporal, have blossomed with tufts 


of sunlight! even spears 
are budded with sun 
like Joseph’s staff! 


(Even his heart 
now buds with praise 
who stands in emptiness, with empty hands.) 


Raymond E. F. Larsson 





SECRET IDIOM 


FINAL DECISION 


Final decision’s made. 
We cannct turn our feet 
To point to a retreat — 


We've charted our own fate. 


Wrecked fences, ditches wide 
With stagnant waste, the sun’s 
Hot anger, storm’s black guns, 


Convince us of no sins. 


Our inspiration is 
Pylon’s direct quick line, 
Our hearts carry its sign, 


Acute, the truth alone. 


rward the journey to 
Invisible and mute 
Last universal root 


Where sky and meadow mate. 


SANCTUARY 


r 


Not far beyond the town wild flowers grow 
In the delicate shooting grass, the blades 
Like swords pacific turning from the hand, 
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Not watchful, hostile, flowers’ champions. 

The wind rehearses themes at leisure here, 

And birds sing in the sun, yet every hour 

A train roars through the cutting, shakes the air 
In haste, gives tongue like hound on scent of prey. 


Man plans his own retreat, builds sanctuary 

Not seen by eyes within the alien walls, 

Where he can scrawl his thought in private log, 
And exercise his secret idiom, 

Though road drill give no peace, and omnibus 
Bullies a passage through congested ways. 


THE FLOWER 


Your hand will tremble plucking it, 
The stem of it will lie 

Round rod across your vision. 

The mental eye will scan 

Horizon through a lens divided 

By herbal signature. 

Beyond the rod the land 

Is fertile bearing boys 

Who labor, girls inspire. 

Flowers in stone grow there, 

Steel germinates and concrete blossoms, 
Winged engines transfer pollen 
Stamen to stamen, wire to wire. 
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Clifford Dyment 


Flower stem timelessly 

Measures a birth, a death, 

A growth, decay, flourishing period, 
The fall of Jimbs and towers rising — 
Even beyond, a barrenness. 


Cliffo rd Dy ment 


VALEDICTION 


Beseech no more these images within 

The heart of Life and her twin brother Death, 
For curiously both have ever been 

The Giver and the Taker of the breath. 


The small and myriad creatures of the air 
Are brothers of this mutability; 

And swift annihilation waits to snare 
The linnet and the lizard and the bee. 


And we, the arrogant, the pitiful, 

Must bear the shabby livery of doom; 

Suddenly shipwreck overtakes the gull 

And the white swan forgets to wear her plume. 


Harold Vinal 
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TWO POEMS 


ONRUSH OF DARKNESS 


How will you live, how will you know 

The fastness of your flesh when the darkness flows 
Inward on you. When filling the falling back of the light 
The dark rolls in upon you, like the walls 

Of the Red Sea dissolving? 


How will you stand, how will you know 

Yourselves, you brittle men, who can strut so 

Assuredly, strapped about with bands of light 

And bonds and money and handshakes within your walls 
To hold. And under you the sands dissolving? 


Lying on the bed in the darkness, you will know 

When your limbs drip away like water, when the flow 

Of your blood evaporates and loosed from the binding light 
Your quick behavior powders away, your walls 

Of will are down, in the heat of need your world dissolving. 


Alive, but now you may touch and know 

Though darkness rushes into your rooms and grows 

Like grass through the pavings of your house to break the 
flattering light, 

A renewing beat of power, final the walls 

Of fear and failure and the self dissolving. 
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Randall Swingler 
Safe, even in the flooding night to know 

A hard pulse at the heart, the outward flowing 
Bold waves of acceptance, limbs without false light 
Feeling their luminous form, lissom beyond walls 
Finding true horizon, the old dissolving. 


MAN LIKE SUN 


Stretching forth to clouds, mountains, and a land 
Sleep-locked, lifting the heavy leaves of death, 

Man like sun arises, dark through days 

His power condensing. Simpler than grass his breath 
Hung first at lips, diaphanous. The ways 

Of the wind distrained his hair. Personal desire 

Shaped him. Youth and the summer marriage 

Fulfilled the image, that lusts and fears, like fish 

Here and there fretting his inconstant nature, 

Might fall away. Now beyond the soft barrage 

Of time, knows he must turn, his lakes of wishing 
Steeped, and feel the protective past, with hands 

Of a ghost, recoil from the hard trust of his loins. 

For he will pass through the sea, whose creature 
Movements beat now like the widening quiver 

Of light through his attestant blood. Will join 

Many together in the welding of a new love. 

Randall Swingler 
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BURNING BRUSH 


Blue smoke and a bright flame 
entangle among dry brittle 
brush piled for a ready burning, 
but this net cannot hold fire 
and is rent and becomes dust. 


He watches the quick flames darkly, 
knowing he had a man’s right 
to make earth bear something 
beside scrub oak — but had he? 


The tops of young trees that had grown 
intimately in sunlight, hidden 
shy quavers of song, that had borne 
sleet with a curving declension 
and snow delicately, now 
crackle and hiss and become ash. 


A singeing spark of regret 
from the bright burning now falls 
into the troubled mind, lord of so much 
that is not of its own contriving. 
Frederick ten Hoor 




















WEATHER NOTES 


SIESTA AT ZENITH 


The heat of day is stark upon the waves 
Crumbling to powder, braying into foam 

Like powder cracked from hot and stucco walls. 
The empty daylight stretches mid the crash 
And sullen reverberation of the waves 

Along the chalk-white miles of silent sand 
Desert at noon and tremulous with heat. 
Where are the bathers? Like the snails withdrawn 
To pearly turrets, coils of hammock-dream, 
Relaxed and tired as the scented sleepy wind 
Curving the curtains, disarraying fronds 


Of ferns in their pots, and willows lank as dream. 


LILAC EVENING SAND 


The red-gold afternoon, increasingly 

Late and windy, is jostled with white-capped waves 
Blowing in blue successive lanes of thunder 

From distance tossing turquoise and abrupt. 

Now in the dainty jewel-light of day, 

Precious with termination, the touseled sand 

Is cheerfully deserted, holding yet 

Imprint of feet and transitory castles, 

And remembered voices rippling shallow-clear 

As warm tide-pools relinquished on the slope. 
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One bather only leaps with the jasper wave 
Mightily tumbling into pastel foam; 

While a few spectators of the vacant brine 
Build a fire for the company of flame 

And defensive acrid smoke — against the flies 
That gather upon the lilac evening sand. 


WEATHER CHRONICLES 


Statues have their places marked 

With formality, lugubrious 

In imitation laurel-wreaths, and 

Anno Domini of the inscribed base. Here 
Are the conquerors: the bronze recalls 

Their physiognomy of sacrifice, details 

Of the canteen-cap, puttees serpentine, 
Helmets, and stark eviscerating blades of war. 
Statues like stones, mementoes of ancient heat, 
Stand midmost the scathing torrent 

Of a day that knows its own diurnal sun. Blow, 
Winged Victory! through a trumpet gilt 

By municipal indulgence. Yet, 

Wherefore blow — it’s 

All over, even the shouting. Old heroism 
Obstructs contemporary streets 

Whereon the partisans of spring 

Hurry in hordes to a bargain-sale of shoes. 
Afternoon, signorial with gold, forgets 
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Jacob Hauser 


The churlish morning; evening 

Casts off its office-garments with the sun, 

And shines through 

Terminal swift hours ballooning alcoholic up, to 
Sleep, renunciation . . . sleep that 

Sheds the modish patent-leather for 

An easier shoe, worn in the days of 

Anno Domini before the War, 

Before the legended doom, and victory 
Monumentally forgotten in the bronze. 


Jacob Hauser 
SALT ETCHING 


Where gulls have scattered feathers 
And lean tide-fingers creep 
From the bay, from the head of waters 
That lie in the sun and sleep; 
Where rocks are a sea-wall broken 
By seventh waves of the sea — 
O here where the sea has spoken 
Of unknown infinity, 
You have walked as a sailor walks, breathing 
Deep of this ocean air, 
With the tread of your footstep leaving 
A salt-etched memory there. 
Mary N. 8. Whiteley 
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IN KANSAS 
HAWK AND JUNCO 


Breathless we watched a high hawk wheel, 
Slip down the whistling air to lay 
Something among the stubble-hay, 
Then strike and stamp with beak and heel; 
At last he rose and soared away. 


Laying a course across the brown 

Meadow, we found the plundered prize — 
The little tuft of blood-stained down, 

The pink skull void of brain and eyes; 

We knew a song had left the skies. 


But gazing upward at the strong 
Fierce wings, we understood the fuel 
Of beauty’s flame, however cruel, 
Still must be beauty’s self and song: 
Sorrow and solace were not long. 


COYOTE 


We check our ponies. “Look!” says he, 
“A coyote!” “Where?” my strained eyes ask 
Vainly. And then the feral mask, 


Slit eyes and lolling tongue, I see 


Of that lean prairie-wolf, the one 
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Kenneth W. Porter 


Fit genius of the desert-land, 
With pelt as yellow as the sand 
And eyes as golden as the sun. 


And still across the barren plain, 
The dust and dazzle of the years, 
His pointed muzzle and prick-ears 
Are etched fang-sharp upon my brain. 


With brush held low, a swift gray-brown 
Wind-shadow in the faded grass, 

He vanishes — none sees him pass — 

On feet of steel and thistle-down. 


SUNFLOWERS OVER THE CORN 


Here where the fierce devouring Sun’s 
Arrows of burning gold beat down — 
Unfenced by palisades of rain — 
Through all the summer, skeletons 
Of corn, dust-grey and brittle-brown, 
Lie on the ruinous battle-plain 
Which hordes like those of Timur hold, 
Equipped with massive flame-rayed shields 
Beaten from freshly-plundered gold: 
Vast armies of the Sun’s own flowers 
Flooding the wide-horizoned fields 
About the empty silo-towers. 
Kenneth W. Porter 
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MORAL 


Study styles of confidence 
Blue as the partial sky, 
Folded like a tie 


And loud for deference. 


Chin amazed with hair: 
The mirror is annoyed, 
Something was destroyed, 
It was a laugh-blue flare; 


The form that was a man, 
Brittle with a cane 

Is slain. 

This is the chin of Pan. 


And all the mannered grace 
That gave the man his spine, 
That let him fatally dine, 

Was napkined with clean space. 


Solemn: that was a day 
His saint in supple dress 
Loud for shapeliness 
Grew bawdier in play: 


The pantomime was plain; 
The shuddering saint withdrew, 
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Napier Towne 


Oozed a hissing hue, 
Turned from the mirror, brain. 
Napier Towne 


THE NECESSITY 


To find authentic voice, 
howsoever light, 
against the sea’s going — 


the loud flung whiteness at the rocks and coves. 


Or the rattle of keys at night, 

where darkness lifts like water 

under an easy keel, 

and the bird sings whose song must be firelike, 


wherever it is. 


To leave the sea its line, 

the hidden its element, 

but to be broken there, 

and to find out the place and that burning. 


Guy Carden 
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SKY LINES 


INTRODUCTION TO EARTH 


I am not lost when power roars to my senses, 
Struggling with whistling waves on trees and ocean, 
Coursing the electric webs that chain the darkness: 

I vision slivered space beyond these hilltops! 


The body’s veins answer the fine language 

Of hasty winds and sunsets splashed on cloud-walls! 
A runner of gladness, I turn hillward, starward, 
And beauty lifted from soil has made sight swifter. 


I roll on swells of green seas flower-printed, 

And run into dawns to brush the dew-laced nettings! 
Let not these fail — the pouring battles which show me 
Unbridled splendor of clouds belted with lightning! 





I walk by scurrying rivers —a foamy wave-leap, 
Or lie within the reach of maple’s laughter. 
“he tides of lightness flood the oldest hill-shores, 


And earth has owned me! 


THE VAUNTING HAND 


Fingers forever tear this plastic hull. 
They plant the silver spire slim as a reed, 
Or aim a gun of steel and glass at all 
Infinity ; they hurl with measured speed 
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Daniel W. Smythe 


Electric pulses through the further night 

To yield elated words and madrigals; 

And when propellers breathe in earnest flight, 
They point to shining swards of lakes and hills. 


A hand for bridges laced across the globe 
Of streams; a hand when the hot engines spurn 
Cemented paths, for submarines that probe 


A heavy world where stranger things are born! 


Again may stormed trees moan; again may tides 
And snows fling earthward! Up to them we raise 
The aerial wire, the wheel and a winged glide! 
Our hands salute the strong material days. 


STORM SETTING 


I like the way the brooks leap; I like the vision 
Of a sky boiling with dark smoke, but more 
The mad trees and lightning making its quick incision 


Through clashing rain. Under the wild downpour 





[ walk thinking, breathing. Air cold and unsteady 
Tugs at all bending things, and I can hear 

The convulsed clouds crashing that they are ready 
To prod night backward with a golden spear. 

A season’s play: in the large and intricate yammer 


That punctuates the wind, all voices are one. 
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And the heart sounds to my brain a rhythmic hammer 
Building a tower of storm through which it may run! 


SHORE BIRDS 


Where fleck and pulls of vastness have been granted 
To the warm beaches, I review the flight 

Of lithe shore birds who carry up the slanted 

Rush of the salt wind over and out of sight. 


These supple hills spreading a foamy tatter, 
And clouds ingrained with gull and cormorant 
Ride the inevitable breadth of life: they shatter 
A pitiless air with challenge in their want. 


O churning climb and sag, the willing bearer 
Of wood and flesh which coast its labored drill, 
Birds in the clean sky, you have been declarer 
Of rousing things to bolster the faint will! 


I race with all and boast of a world’s merit 
Before the crumbling waves. Vast air is breath 
To lift the forms unwilling to inherit 

The knowledge of brief time and space and death. 














Daniel W. Smythe 


LIGHT WITH DRUMS 


Now stand! the cloud and hill in a faint sheathing 
Of light discard this flexible 

Blackness; and we, aware and breathing, 
Anticipate the shining swell. 

Old stars are put aside. Mist takes the quiet 
Sting of the upper flame. Unbound 

Like myriad branches in a silver riot, 

They quickly flush our tilting ground. 


The birds repeat; clouds fold to a white rafter 
Of earth. And since such dawns were planned, 
The mind has sensed the insurgent springing after 


Where the pale sky joins with land. 


Let us know life under the enormous hollow 
Where a new sun begins to climb — 
he heart and eye elated as they follow: 


A day is being hewn from Time! 


Daniel W. Smythe 
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COMMENT 


ON THE GREAT RIVER 


i he's YEAR being the hundredth since the birth of Mar! 
Twain, I have been taking a steamboat trip on his 
river, the great Father of Waters of our predecessors in 
this region. Up the Mississippi and down, between St. Louis 
and Rock Island, our little craft, as old-fashioned as th 
he piloted, has carried a group of people from cities an 
colleges, people who live by their wits and whose relatior 
to these moving waters, and the fields and hills they nourish, 
is secondary and indirect, thought of as a relation of pleasure 
rather than of need and use. We idle along at the old boat’s 
slow pace, pushed from behind by a noisy paddle-wheel 
which beats the gleaming surface into foam. We stop with 
a blast of steam and a clang of bells at the riverside towns 
and small villages of three great inland states. At each casual 
landing-place a troop of automobiles awaits us, whose hos- 
pitable owners drive us through main streets and river roads 
to show their smiling homelands, green with the thick foliage 
of a rainy season. 

It is beautiful, this country. On the rolling prairies of 
Illinois the plowed earth is Chinese-black, which means 
dark purple, and many of the patterned fields are striped 
with the long regular wind-swaying lines of young corn. 
Other meadows are light-green with alfalfa or thick grass, 
and a few are delicately veiled with sprouting grain. Even 
here there may be limestone escarpments rising to bluffs 
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along the river, and across in Missouri and Iowa the earth 
lifts into hills, and the towns are terraced up for parks, and 
fine houses with gardens, above the wide stretch of islanded 
waters. 

Today, in early June of a late season, the great river lies 


} 
] 


placid and peaceable. The three-year drought is over, violent 
storms and summer rains have filled it to the brim and hur- 
ried its current; but have left the long levees intact and 
the lowlands unflooded. Nature hushes her sharp reminders 
of destructive power, and smiles with a promise of rich 
harvests. The racing thunderstorms, with their shooting light 
and loud drum-peals, are merely a game to her. Soon she 
displays the full moon through a rift in the clouds, and 
from the opposite horizon lifts up the rarest of her gifts, a 
curving lunar rainbow — like a pale ghost clad in the faintest 
silvery tissue of prismatic colors, rising to offer the promise 
of a brilliant dawn. 

We skim along, taking all this for granted. Even the 
large areas of humanity whose living depends on this river 
move through life unconscious of their obligation to the 
earth, their direct dependence on its bounty. We are not 
inspired and haunted by it; our arts rarely hear its music 
or reflect its majestic sweep of changing moods. The Indian, 
venturing from shore in his canoe, close to the river’s surface, 
following or resisting its current, felt for it that old pri- 
meval awe which is the beginning of worship, called it the 
Father of Waters, searched through its actual for the spir- 
itual, attempted not to measure and define but was satisfied 
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to feel the grandeur and adorn the mystery with myth. Like 
the Nile to the ancient Egyptians, this river was to him a 
power and a symbol, the beginning of beauty dreamed and 
created, a living presence in his thought. We, with our 
dams and dykes, our steamboats and barges, our power- 
plants and bridges and locks, have made the river serve us, 
have in a measure conquered it, harnessed its force, but we 
do not possess it so intimately as the aboriginal tribesman 
whom we chased away from its banks, Few of us love it as 
a source of spiritual power. 

Walt Whitman crossed the Mississippi in his westward 
wanderings, but he did not feel the great rivers and lakes 
as he felt the sea and the tidal surges of men. He gave them 
no new magic rhythms to match those he gave to the surf, 
and the sea-bird mourning its mate, in Out of the cradle 
endlessly rocking; or to the marching of men, his “great 


’ 


companions,” along the open road. Huge lakes and endless 


rivers were part of the Inland to him, that magnificent 
Inland over and through which the race was moving. It 


was the human panorama which chicfly moved him here, 


set as it was against a varied and magnificent scenic back 





ground. 

But there is modern testimony to prove that the Missis- 
sippi may be loved for itself and sung for its own glory. 
As we glide over its glaze of swift waters I think of John 
Gould Fletcher’s sequence, of which seven poems appeared 
in Poetry for October, 1920. The first one, Embarkation, 


seems to move in large measures, like the river’s rhythm: 
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Dull masses of dense green, 
The forests range their sombre platforms. 
Between them silently, like a spirit, 

The river finds its own mysterious path. 








Loosely the river sways out, backward, forward, 

Always fretting the outer side; 

Shunning the invisible focus of each crescent, 

Seeking to spread into shining loops over fields: 

Like an enormous serpent, dilating, uncoiling, 

Displaying a broad scaly back of earth-smeared gold; 

Swaying out sinuously between the dull motionless forests, 

As molten metal might glide down the lip of a vase of dark bronze. 








While this, the steamboat slowly drifting out upon it, 
S now to be { not only outwards but upwards — 


In the flight of a petal detached and gradually moving skyward 
Above the pink explosion of the calyx of the dawn. 


ae . 
This southe 


poet starts from Arkansas, his boyhood 


home. ‘The river is wider there, the summer warmer. The 
he t is 


As if the sun had trodden down the sky, 
ntil no more it holds air for us, but only humid vapor. 


He sees the f 1] moon 





f silver bubbles. . . 





weaving a river of light to take the place of this river — 
A river where we shall drift all night, then come to rest in its 
Oy white lakes of cotton, like moon-fields, on every side. 
le hears “the moon’s orchestra” — the “jiggle of crickets 


~ % «6 } Pp ’ 
fiddles,” “the rusty flutes of frogs.” 


ind the moon begins her dance of frozen pomp 
Over the lightly quivering floor of the flat and mournful river. 
H vhite feet slightly twist and swirl — 
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In an old unlit ball-room, 

Whose walls, half-guessed-at through the gloom, 

Are hung with the rusty crape of stark black cypresse 
Which show, through gaps and tatters, red stains half hidden away 








And before the poet sinks into the 
Deep matted green silence of my South, 


he hears the Negro stevedores singing their chanteys as they 
“glide with cat-like movements over the gang-plank”— 
The sinewy thudding rhythms of forty shuffling feet 
Falling like muffled drum-beats on the stillness: 
Oh, roll the cotton down — 
Roll, roll the cotton down! 
From the further side of Jordan 
Oh, roll the cotton down! 

The Negroes, as we all know, have an instinct for fitting 
the rhythms of their labor to song. Many of their Mississippi 
chanteys might be quoted to show how they respond to the 
river’s currents. 

But we must not be tempted by their rich dark voices, 
or by the beauty of Mr. Fletcher’s sequence, to linger too 
long in that wider stretch of the more tropical Mississippi; 

£ p PI 
for here we are approaching Mark Twain’s little city of 
Hannibal, Missouri, where Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
played and pirated, and grew up with their author into that 
fabulous land where they will live forever. We observe 
through the rain the town’s somewhat bedraggled decora- 
tions in honor of the centenary; we see the statue of the two 
little adventurers where it stands on a small hillock, and 
nearby we pass an alleged bit of Tom’s famous fence, and 
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enter the Mark Twain Museum in the pillared stone build- 
ing which was once a bank. Here we find many portraits 


and letters and manuscripts, “firsts” and other editions of 


most of the books, with various relics and memorials. And 
inspect the plaster project for a marble monument not 
vet financed a journalistic project showing the author 


sitting high and handsome in the center with Tom standing 
beside him, and a large company ef his famous characters 
trailing off at either side. In this small and temporary ver- 
it is a not unpleasing plaster cartoon. But life-size, 
in twenty feet or so wide by eight or ten high of endur- 


marble (or whatever other material), it would be merely 


one of too numerous inept and unsculpturesque essays in 
realism which attempt in vain to honor our great men. 
Mark Twain —it is the fashion today to analyze his 
genius and psycho-analyze his character; to show how and 
wherein he failed to fulfil the one and develop the other, 
= 


he over-indulged his gay moods and suppressed his bitter 
ones, never putting on paper the arraignment of our modern 
America which floated obscurely through his thoughts and is 
hinted at in some of his letters. Perhaps there may be a small 
amount of truth in these whispers of detraction. But there 
is always truth in such inevitable whispers, no more in this 
case than over thousands of other famous graves. For no 
man of genius accomplishes the utmost that is in his heart 
and mind. Of the greatest of them we can say only that, 
given his opportunities and environment, his gifts and de- 


fects, his blood-push upward toward heroic valor and down- 
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ward toward unheroic compromise, he wrestled with gods 
and devils to produce immortal works. There may be no 
such thing as success; the greater the power, the wider may 
be the gulf between aims and achievement. Mark Twain, 
like every other man of genius, gave the world only a part 
of his riches. But he gave enough. He was one of the great 
laughers, and people will laugh with him to the end of time. 
He created characters who will never die in men’s memories, 
and he will always pilot his human cargo up and down the 
greatest river of all. It is his Mississippi that our little com- 
pany is following; only some greater genius, some epic poet 
of the future, can take the lead of him hereafter on its mighty 
current. H. M. 


ENGLISH LETTER 


It is well over a year since I wrote my last Letter, but 
the outlook in poetry remains very much what it was. Auden, 
Day Lewis and Spender are still in common acceptance the 
leading young talents, the creative pioneers, the successors 
of Eliot and Pound. The poems of both Auden and Spender 
have gone into second editions, and I expect that the col- 
lected volume of Day Lewis, just brought out by the Ho- 
garth Press, will quickly repeat the achievement. 

I am not at all surprised that Day Lewis should be popu- 
lar; I was, however, surprised when Malcolm Cowley in 
The New Republic distinguished him as the pre-eminently 


intellectual member of the group. (It is nevertheless true 


too that, on this side, the New Statesman critic signalized 
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A Time to Dance, Day Lewis’ recent long poem, as having 
1e same order of importance as The Waste Land.) Day 
ewis’ virtues are those of the English Public School tra- 


dition. He stands for healthy-mindedness (mens sana in 


f 


sporting courage and generosity (“Why do 
we all, seeing a Red, feel small?) and the team-spirit. 
That a sense of social responsibility should emerge with 
ich insistence from the Public School ethos is (I refer to 


the group in general) an interesting and probably important 


- 


lungs, however preferable one may 


find them to those of Kipling and Newbolt, do not of them- 
selves turn simpl lthy-minded sentiments and energies 





into poetry: 


But look, balanced superbly, quick off the mark 
Swooping like center three-quarter whose impetus storms a gap — 
Defenders rout feet, and their arms are mown 


1igh or low aim at his overthrow - 
M’Intosh touched her 





And they picked h [ t of it somehow and put her at the air, a 
sorry hack for such st e-chasing, to leap the sky. 
Ve his | l e till it falls to bits at our feet,” 
Said the mechanic P 
And the conten of this is merely superficial : 
1] t 
rie Vv ayi 
. ADD, a04 





Day Lewis applies mannerisms derived from Hopkins, but 


they do not make his verse essentially more subtle than 
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Spender has brought out his Vienna since I last referred 
to him in these pages. My estimate of him remains what 
it was. I cannot see that he is more significantly talented 
than Rupert Brooke; indeed, he seems to me to be a poet 
and modern in much the same way as Brooke was in his 
time. Auden I still find the one significant talent of the 
group. He too has a pronounced Public School accent, which 
is very noticeable in the play that he has been writing this 
past year with Christopher Isherwood, and that Faber & 
Faber are just bringing out. The Dog Beneath the Skin is 
very lively and amusing and should be a great success when 
the Group Theatre produces it next autumn. It is a more 
satisfactory thing than The Dance of Death, Auden’s earlier 
dramatic experiment. But it too suffers from a radical un- 
certainty — it does not succeed in being as serious as it means 
to be. The satire of contemporary society does not strike 
one as being any more securely based than the uneasy en- 
lightenment now current in “Bloomsbury.” The uncertainty 
manifests itself in the contrast between the touch of Gilbert 
and Sullivan in some parts, and the seriousness (too de- 
pendent on The Rock, perhaps—the study of Eliot is in 
any case apparent) of the choruses. Where we are particu- 
larly invited to demand proof of a mature outlook, what 
we get is sentimentality. The vision, in fact, in spite of the 
unmistakable distinction of talent and intelligence, and the 
will to escape the limitations of upbringing and social en- 
vironment, is Public School. 








To adduce Naomi Mitchison’s We have been Warned 
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at this point, as illustrating the conditions that so little favor 
the development of talent, might have been unjustified if 
that novel had not had, for the most part, a very favorable 
reception. It is dedicated “To the Comrades,” and the list 
of comrades includes Mr. Auden’s with a number of other 
distinguished names. It is in every way enlightened, unin- 
ibited and Left, and since artistically and morally it ap- 
peals at the level of Gilbert Frankau it will indubitably 
have a great success. What is significant is that such a work 
can have been taken seriously at all —can have escaped (as 


done, though the Times Literary Supplement was 





embarrassed) being pilloried for the thrilled bourgeois nai- 
eté of its moral nudism, the complacent gusto of its all- 
round advancedness and its general emotional crudity. It 
would repay diagnosis as a type case. There is no room here 
to do more than recommend it as a representative document, 
interesting for the light it throws on the common failure 
of young talent in our day to develop towards maturity. 
A book I had hoped to be able to comment on in this 
letter is William Empson’s Poems, now announced by 
Chatto & Windus for the summer. The half-dozen poems 
that appeared in Cambridge Poetry 1929 were remarkable 
enough to make him a name at once. It was not any im- 
maturity, but (it might be said) the opposite, in them that 


suggested the questions about his future. The Poems will 


show how—or whether—he has developed, and are 
awaited with keen interest. The same publishers will be 


bringing out a new and fuller edition of the poems of Isaac 
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Rosenberg. This is decidedly news worth reporting, since 
the first edition has long been out of print, and Rosenberg, 
a young poet of extraordinary originality who was killed 
in the war, is worth more attention than most of the new 
young now in favor. The quality of his distinction cannot 
even be suggested in a paragraph, and perhaps I may be 
allowed to refer the interested reader to the acute and subtle 
critique of him by my editorial colleague, D. W. Harding, 
in the March Scrutiny. It is, so far as I know, the first 
serious critical attention that Rosenberg has received. 

Mr. Harding has another service of the kind to his credit, 
another first critical recognition: I think it likely that from 
his past year will date the steady growth of L. H. Myers’ 
reputation; that he will before long be generally recognized 
as one of the very few important novelists writing in English 
in our time. Since then The Root and the Flower, compris- 
ing three parts of a yet unfinished work, has been published, 
and reviewers have shown, in promising measure, a sense 
of Myers’ distinction. 

No English Letter covering the past year must forget the 
Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins, though the mention 
must suffice here. Their reception shows Hopkins securely 
established, in common acceptance, as a classic—a new 


value in the currency. It is relevant to note that for the third 


time he has an editor qualified by incapacity to see why he 
should be edited — an editor complacently hostile to all that 
represents the living spir? ‘n our time as Hopkins did in his. 
F. R. Leavis 
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REVIEWS 


THE A.B.C, OF EZRA POUND 


How to Read, by Ezra Pound. To Publishers, Le Beausset 

(Var.), France. 

The A.B.C. of Reading, by Ezra Pound. Yale Univ. Press. 
Make It New, by Ezra Pound. Yale University Press. 
The A.B.C. of Economics, by Ezra Pound. Faber & Faber. 
Social Credit: dn Impact, by Ezra Pound. (Pamphlets on 
the New Economics, No. 8). Stanley Nott, Ltd., London. 
Eleven New Cantos (XXXI to XLI), by Ezra Pound. 

Farrar & Rinehart. 

Now is the time, if ever, to write an 4.B.C. of Ezra 
Pound. The following commentary will be a brief notation 
toward that end —to be completed (so I hope) by one of 
Mr. Pound’s disciples, or better still by Mr. Pound himself. 


” 


All charges of “obscurity” against his name should be 


withdrawn at once. There should be no further misunder- 





star of his premise nor of his intentions. He is not 
obscure: an accurate card-index of references contained with- 
in each of the forty-one Cantos could be compiled in six 
months’ time. The work could not be more exacting (and 


seldom more exasperating) than many white-collar projects 


designed for operation under the late N.R.A. Preferably 
this labor should be performed under the immediate super- 
vision of Mr. Pound. The work might well be tiresome; 


perhaps, at times, intolerably boring, but I doubt if any 


student at this task would become confused or mentally 
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deranged. He would be forced to read Homer in Andreas 
Divus’s translation, to read (with passable understanding) 
Provencal ; this training should be followed by a short course 
in modern French and medieval Italian which in turn pre- 
cede a study of Henry Adams and Van Buren; and this last 
should be supplemented by a carefully inaccurate knowledge 
of out-moded American slang, tempered by a rereading of 
dialect verse in the Over the Hill to the Poor House manner, 
and infrequent reference to month-old copies of the Neu 
York Daily Mirror. This research should be made to lead 
inevitably to a study of Social Credit as it is not applied 
in the United States and the British Empire. Let me repeat 
once more: the road is not obscure but tiring, and the white- 
collar worker assigned to this task might well conceive of 
it as some new form of Fascist torture. 

My own project is to suggest an 4.B.C. of Ezra Pound 
which shall be no more than a brief outline of historic in- 
cident and a summary of a few critical observations. Both 
are, of course, derived from the list of books I have before me. 

To misquote the first line (and complete paragraph) 
which introduces Social Credit: An Impact: “Ezra Pound 
is a poet including history.”” Even at his worst, his work 
presupposes a quality of excellence; in contrast to those bad 
moments, it is extremely difficult not to remember certain 
fine passages in Mauberly and a few delicate fragments of 
the Cantos. His entire career has been circumscribed by 


that division of Purgatory defined in How to Read as the 
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the Inventors.” This is not, as it might 
be supposed, the happiest of all possible locations. In his 
vt Vv} 
ars of exile, | as bec bsessed | isi f 
late years of exile, he has become obsessed DY a vision oO! 
pre-Civil War America, and in Rapallo, he has expanded 
that vision into an ideal Fascist State. Should a Fascist 
dictator usurp the powers of the present government in this 
country, it is not improbable that Mr. Pound would be pre- 
pared 


followed by a triumphal journey (brass bands playing) to 


to receive a welcome at New York City Hall, to be 


the White House. Until that time, however, he remains 
at Rapallo, tending the growth of an enormous legend by 
recent excursions into latter-day economics. 

His activity in exile (1908-1918) follows the behavior- 
pattern of the American pioneer. It is to be remembered 
always that he was born in Idaho, October 30th, 1885; 
that his father, Homer Pound, moved west to Idaho from 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. Curious evidence of this origin, 
and its significance, appears in Social Credit, in which a 
half-tone reproduction af a Fifty-cent note, issued by the 
Union Lumber Co., promising “the bearer on demand, Fifty 
Cents IN MERCHANDISE OR LUMBER” serves as an example 
of “honest money.” The process of “frontier psychology” 
produced in Ezra Pound a one-man cultural concern, an 
organism, if you will, that tended to become self-sufficient 
and because of its great energy found its objective in a 
number of co-existing operations. He was: (1) a lyric poet, 
) 


(2) a teacher of elemental appreciation in the arts to any- 


one who would listen, (3) an avowed enemy of the London 
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Times Literary Supplement, “that doddard Palgrave” of 
The Golden Treasury, and Lascelles Abercrombie, (4) the 
Imagist Movement, (5) a music critic who fought the use 
of the piano and the popularity of Wagner, (6) a perpetual 
“self-educator” and cultural historian, and —last but by 
no means least important — (7) a worshiper or priest of 
“remote” and “classic beauty,” in which, through similar 
motivation, he resembled Isadora Duncan. 

Up to and including 1918, he obtained the following 
historical or “permanent” results from his activities: 

(a) Eight books of poetry, including a translation of 
Guido Cavalcanti. 

(6) A definitive essay on Henry James which is, to date, 
unrivalled. 

(c) The “discovery” and championship of T. E. Hulme, 
T. S. Eliot, H.D., and William Carlos Williams, to which 
may be added his intelligent appraisal of Joyce’s Ulysses 
on the basis of its first chapters as they appeared in The 
Little Review. 

(d) To this I would add one fragment of literary gossip 
which has since become a legend. As Mr. Pound left London 
for the Continent, there were rumors of a duel between 
him and Lascelles Abercrombie; whoever challenged whom 
no longer matters, nor does the “falsehood” or “truth” of 
the story detract from or enlarge its value. It is enough to 
remember that Mr. Abercrombie looked foolish and Mr. 
Pound seemed not unlike Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yan- 
kee at King Arthur’s court. 
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From the six items now under review (one book a reprint 
edited for 1934 publication and one a pamphlet), I see no 
signs of actual “development” since 1918. The germ of the 
Cantos came to life as early as 1910, and though many of 
them have been rewritten and composed, brought up to date 
and refined, the same technique (less controled, at times 
less fortunate) may be discovered in the Cavalcanti trans- 
lations and in Homage To Sextus Propertius. Note the im- 
sig ement of an early translation of Cavalcanti (page 353 
in Make It New) by comparing it with Canto XXXVI. 
Canto XXXIX is another example of refinement in tech- 
nique. I leave nine other Cantos to some young man earning 
his way on government “relief,” and I hope that he will be 
well paid for his labors. Rereading them I find many of them 
considerably less sensitive in phrasing than a number of 
passages in the Moncrieff translation of Marcel Proust; and 
those which intend to convey Social Credit propaganda and 
the revival of pre-Civil War democracy are, I think, over- 
whelmingly unconvincing. 

How To Read, though now outmoded, was once an en- 
gaging tour de force; autobiographical, racy, critical, opin- 
ionated, right, wrong, illogical, woolly-headed and sharp, 
it remains the very best of Mr. Pound’s cowboy essays. To 
those who have admired the “vigor,” the Baltimore pugilist 
style, of early post-war H. L. Mencken, I recommend a re- 
discovery of this essay. I assume that they will find its 
prose far superior to the quality of pamphleteering employed 
by Mr. Mencken, yet How T'o Read contains (almost with- 
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out omission of a single element) all of the quick, hard- 
hitting virtues that endeared The Smart Set to thousands of 
middle-western undergraduates. The 4. B. C. of Reading, 
now offered as a syllabus te Mr. Pound’s theory of educa- 
tion, is far less successful than the original manifesto; the 
examples of verse on view within the 4. B. C. (quotations 
ranging from Chaucer to Robert Browning) are either com- 
monplace, or, not unlike the text surrounding them, dull and 
fragmentary. Note this weary platitude on John Donne’s 
The Ecstasy: 

Donne’s work is uneven, there is a great deal of it, but he is the 
one English metaphysical poet who towers above all the rest. This 


doesn’t mean there weren’t other learned 1 
who have left beautiful poems. Neither does it mean that Donne 
at his lowest potential doesn’t march coterminous with his dallyin 
contemporaries. 

In Donne’s best work we “find again” a real author saying some- 
thing he means and not simply “hunting for sentiments that will fit 
his vocabulary.” 


convinced Platonists 


I suspect that Mr. Pound has lost interest in his own vir- 
tues as an instructor in the arts; his 4. B. C. of Economics 
would seem to indicate as much, for this last item releases 
something of the same energy that has frequently motiva 
his early writing. It places him at the very center of 
Credit warfare; like Douglas, he ignores the fact that 
“labor” is an integral factor in the determination of money 
values; he speaks of an Art of economics, neglecting all 
problems of industrial civilization that exist below the ‘‘dis- 
tribution” level. The advantage gained in reading Mr. 
Pound’s book, rather than the tract which appears under the 


signature of Major Douglas, is clearly one which reveals the 
£ J £ ) 
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fog-horn voice of Mussolini behind the trembling of the veil 
which seems to accompany all discussion of Social Credit. 
Mr. Pound gives the show away when he remarks: 


A few million slaves or temperamentally busy human 
beings could indubitably do the whole work for the lot of us. They 
did it for the Roman Empire and nobody objected save an occa- 
sional slave. . . . Objections to slavery are in part ideal and 
sentimental. Openly avowed slavery has nevertheless gone out of 


fashion. 


ocial Credit: An Impact opens with “‘An epic is a poem 





“ 


including history,” and closes with “Naturally foreign stock 


will come in and rule you if you don’t stand by your heri- 
tage.” Between these two statements there is a grand 
mélange of Fascism, Social Credit and pre-Civil War agrar- 
ianism—the instructions are to run time counter-clockwise 
back to a better day that never was. 

Make It New is, I believe, the only successful experiment 
Mr. Pound has snail a running the clock backward to a 


golden age. In a book of seven reprinted essays belonging 


to his fruitful period (1908-1918), he has managed to sal- 
e three fine examples of his prose: Translators of Greek, 

Cavalcanti, and Henry James. Horace Gregory 

TWO POETS IN SEARCH OF A FORM 

S Limits Other Poems, by Hugh MacDiarmid. 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London. 

At the Sign of the Thistle: A Collection of Essays, by Hugh 
MacDiarmid. Stanley Nott, London. 

, y 1D ] > . 

festivals of Fire, by Ronald Bottrall. Faber & F: iber, Ltd. 


lo those Britons who look upon Hugh MacDiarmid as a 
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lyric poet second only to Yeats, such representative later 
work as comprises the bulk of Stony Limits will probably 
come as a disappointment. But whatever its actual achieve- 
ment, there can be no doubt that the new work attempts 
far more than the earlier; as can well be seen by compari- 
son of such pieces as the Lament for the Great Music and 
Shetland Lyrics. Even so, one is bound to admit that large 
hunks of the new work make very hard reading. I am refer- 
ring to such little virtuosities as the following: 


What logodedaly shall we practice then? 

What loxodromics to get behind the light? 

Glistening with exoskeletal stars we turn in vain 
This way and that and but changing perigraphs gain, 
Parablepsies, calentures, every curséd paranthelion 
Of this the andric force Pepper’s-ghosting God. 


His latest importations from the Greek may appear to be 
less valuable than his previous “revival of Scots words with 
no equivalent, or precise equivalent, in English,” but they 
still fall under the head of “Gaelic and foreign phrases and 
allusions” —equally necessary towards the bringing of lan- 
guage ‘abreast of modern psychological requirements.” 

It is not when he is being technically precise, in fact, that 
MacDiarmid’s verse tends to jump the rails, but rather when 
he is not. And the dithyrambic monologue which he now 
favors is not merely inexact in phrasing, but also in syntax 
and rhythm. MacDiarmid’s excuse for this may be that 


Deep conviction or preference can seldom 
Find direct terms in which to express itself, 


But such, after all, is not the best excuse for a poet. 
There can be no denying that MacDiarmid fails in the 
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attempt to telescope craftsman and visionary. Nor, until he 
succeeds, can such potentially superb poems as Lament for 
the Great Music help themselves getting lost or whittled 
away in transit. That he has it in him to effect the necessary 
fusion of his two selves—which is what the problem, in his 
case, amounts to—there can be no doubt at all. In such 
poems as the recent Whuchulls he has already done so. 
Perhaps it is a significant fact that while the Lament is in 
straight English, Whuchulls is braid Scots. I think, indeed, 
that one might very well venture the generality that it is 
only when stumbling about in an English foreign to him 
that MacDiarmid’s verse falls into its later flabbiness. 
Choice of suitable “logodadaly” has also engaged the at- 

tention of Mr. Ronald Bottrall, whose Festivals of Fire 
present example of competent workmanship in an unoriginal 
form. ‘Technically, Bottrall might be said to bridge the gap 
between Pound and Auden, in so far as he dispenses the ma- 
terial of the latter in the manner of the former: 

The son of Fornjotr and Nal, 

Assailer, thwarter of the Aesir, 

Dressed with care, took grapefruit 

And two rashers of bacon, settled down 

In a corner seat on the 9:30 


From Euston. These provincial journeys 
Are intolerable, but before a deal 


Inspection must be made. 


From the distance he saw rusted 
Tram-lines, empty tip-buckets, a tangle 
Of pipes, cast-iron cactuses 

Sprawling over the bodies of stoves. 


h was a journey to the East End of Valhalla. 
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Festivals of Fire, indeed, is a composition built up on 
much the same lines as The Waste Land, its ground-plan 
deriving from Sir J. G. Frazer’s Balder the Beautiful just 
as the other derived from Jessie Weston. In its serving up 
of the Balder myth, together with the magical technique to 
which the myth gave rise, ingenuity is well supported by 
competence in the writing of pastiche. For pastiche, unfor- 
tunately, the work undoubtedly constitutes. 

With death as a competitor, Richard 

Jostled necessity, we saddle 

With cryptograms our rune. 
Mr. Bottrall’s indebtedness to the XXX Cantos is 
edged and his indebtedness to The Waste Land impli 
Nor can his attempts to mold an individual style to an ali 
point of view be said to have idhidided as anything more 


than virtuosity. 





The eight short poems which pad out the Festi 





present edition, however, are both original and impressive. 
Such pieces as Instructions Before Dinner and Road A 

dent in Idaho, indeed, have no exact counterpart in modern 
poetry. They provide significant comment on a world ord 
which rarely gives rise to such laconic objectivity. Their 


] : +k lot 


technique, moreover, marks a 1 ale advance in post-l 


poetry by reason of its iron-tightness. If these poems are 
any way indicative of Mr. Bottrall’s future development, 


they certainly hold out unusual promise. It remains to be 


seen whether Mr. Pound’s great Roman hand 


too much for them. D. G. Bridson 
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A PERSONAL RECORD 


Poems, et cetera, by David Greenhood. Helen & Bruce Gen- 

try. San Francisco. 

The poems in this slender volume have been chosen from 
a period of sixteen years. There are nineteen poems, dated, 
and a few pages entitled Aphorisms. Those who have known 
Mr. Greenhood’s early poems and prose, and anticipated 
more of his quality, have remarked the strictness of his 
appearance since in print. 

Though the poems are not arranged in chronological order, 


it is inevitable that an interest attaches to the dates given 


with them. Mr. Greenhood has been able from the first 
to touch things poetically and leave them whole, not broken 
down into decorative parts. His attention to detail is sen- 
sitive, but with the emotion, as structure, more important. 
Although he began to w.ite in those years when Imagism 
Was a strong influence, he stood, even at an impressionable 
age, apart from its favors and its faults. In a collection so 
restrained numerically there is small room for mere bal- 
ancing by lesser material. He has resorted to very little 
ling and there is no cost of seeming to be spare, for 


these are poems that, while never extravagant, are notable 
for their feeling. His use of symbolism, as in Life of a 
Hunter, is the fortunate kind that makes concrete an emo- 
yn while it sets it free. (The poem is much finer than 
its concluding line.) In Five O’Clock Near Lamy, on the 
other hand, the sum of the subjective content is simply 
a thing in nature, a great cloud 
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“pale as the cliff at Acoma,” and causing a thing equally 
impersonal and sharp in the poet’s mind. 


Beneath, the sheep were biting tops of roots, 
The horses stretched their necks to the earth, 
And not far on the other side 

The bald sun that had glazed the earth all day 
Fell with its weight of light. 

In The Cremation Mr. Greenhood has written a poem 
of remarkable tenderness and realism, which deserves high 
place as an elegy. It is homely and fresh in a way that 
confers simplicity upon a difficult sacred theme. It is elo- 
quent in the good sense that words do not escape the mean- 
ing but are perfectly possessed by it. It is writing familia 
and close to the dead and the living. Avoiding the dramatic 
glamor not uncommon to the elegiac mood in literature it 
has instead a humanness, a fidelity of pathos, and a lyrical 
vitality. The poem is a tribute to 


. a girl who rode high on the storm of a horse around the far- 


thest oak in the yellow field—who when she called to us flung a 
spray of coolness into the baked air . . . and loved the solid earth, 
knew the tiniest flowers among the harsh rocks in the sky-bitten 
hills, and once was loath as we to die... . 

There is in this poet’s most personal style a not too de- 
liberate but sure simplicity. He is versatile in several man- 
ners, but the first has brought him to his best poems, and 
is doubtless, as in The Hungry, the style he will be guided by: 

In these years that I hunted under stones for my bread, 


and followed sore-limbed the sun-dial of the road, 
I have not forgotten my father. 


This volume is a fine example of the Gentry typography and 


binding. Hildegarde Flanner 
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PEGASUS COMPLETE WITH FEATHERS 


No Traveler Returns, by Joseph Auslander. Harper & Bros. 
The critic equipped with the latest volume of Mr. Aus- 
lander’s work, a thick tome of some one hundred and sixty- 
five poems, finds himself in a position which may be similar 
to that occupied by the late C. L. Dodgson when he wrote: 
I thought I saw an albatross 
That fluttered round the lamp. 


I looked again and saw it was 
A penny postage stamp. 

A first glance at No Traveler Returns, as at any of Mr. 
Auslander’s other books, is one thing, even if they are no 
albatross, and a second look is another, even though it re- 
veals more than a penny postage stamp. Most people in the 
United States fail to give even first glances at poetry. Most 
awarders of prizes give only one. Mr. Auslander’s prestige 
may not suffer, therefore, from the second glance of a sour 
reviewer, embittered by too frequent bitings into rubber 
-hewing o . ] ray | 7} —_ : 7 d bv M 
chewing gum and wax fruit, whose appetite, whette y .Vir, 
Auslander’s juicy surface, has found itself, after swallowing, 
with a stomachful of cotton batting. “To be unmoved by 
such woolly morsels as 

My flesh trembles like leaves 

When a word shakes it, 

Or when a dream heaves 

Wings against my heart and breaks it... 
perhaps argues a certain crassness in the reader, but the great 
audience, tortured by its presence in life, its nearness to 
death, and the scant accommodation offered between the two 
for breathing, struggling creatures, can hardly put off all 
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crassness. ‘The best thing such an audience can do is t 
suggest, hoping that Mr. Auslander will appreciate the deli- 
cacy with which the suggestion is made, that he is barking 
up the wrong tree. 

For the author of No Traveler Returns has been around 
among the English poets. He has been back as far as the 
pre-Elizabethans and glanced at a few Greeks and Italians, 
but he has not learned from them what the best of them 
always knew, that extravagance is the besetting sin of poets 
and that a poet’s worst enemy is his enthusiasm for himself. 
Mr. Auslander is constantly guilty of inflation, blowing up 
an emotion or sensation until it is twice its natural size and 
can, in that state, suggest to the reader only a nervous ap- 
prehension lest it burst. The fact that Mr. Auslander’s 
wind and his way of using it are both good, is poor com- 
pensation for an over-developed bubble. 

Even Mr. Masefield and Miss Millay, whose influence 
upon Mr. Auslander is so marked as to be startling, have 
contributed only their blandest notes. For this poet’s aware- 
ness is auditory rather than cerebral. He has a pretty good 

' in ' 


ear and can imitate to perfection the rustle of silk, the fall- 


at 


ing of feathers, the cooing of doves, but in reproducing the 





noises made by the material and spiritual world he suffers 
from an inability to transpose into the key of the mind. And 
after all, you cannot keep the mind entirely out of the ap- 
preciation of poetry. 

Mr. Auslander has descended quite a distance since he 


published Sunrise Trumpets or, perhaps that volume has re 
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ceived, through the pathos of distance, a color which was not 


its own. Raymond Holden 
NEWS NOTES 


We have received from Laura E. Richards, Chairman of the 
Robinson Mem nmittee, the following notice, which should 
meet a generous response from the readers of Poetry: 

o erect a permanent Memorial to the memory of 
nson in Gardiner, Maine, the town where the 
as spent, and where his first volume of poems 
ven to the public; the Memorial, as so far 
‘ sd, to consist of a commemorative tablet, with seats and suit- 
able planting, in the outer court of the Public Library, where he 


read and studied 








propose 
Arlingt 
f of his 


i 
ymposed 














It is felt that ma overs of Robinson’s verse will wish to have 
some share in this dertaking: the Memorial Committee therefore 
beg to announce that subscriptions, however small, either from in- 

id groups, may be sent to Herbert M. Lawton, 








tional Bank of Gardiner, Gardiner, Maine. 
¢ the names of givers (n nounts given) will 
liner Public Library as a perpetual record.’ 





The reference, in F. R, Leavis’ English Letter, to a projected 
slete edition, by Chatto & Windus, of the poems of Isaac Rosen- 
who was killed in the War, makes us hope to find in the book 























t sardonic war poems which he sent us from the trenches — 
stained and ra { manuscript that we still treasure. The 
in Poet ember, 1916, were Marching and Break of 

D he Tren Che first contains these bitter lines: 
e is the forge of Mars, 
But a subtler brain beats iron 
| 10e the hoofs of Death.” 

A poet-correspondent suggests: “Since newspapers have the large 
reading-public tl there should be son for the poets 
to by it. W not a column | be syndicated 
through the big newspapers of the country? It should be open 

to worthwhile poets, properly paid, under the editorship of 
npeccable € rit I believe it « ye done, and the 
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big poets would come in if it were seriously tried. I think a 
syndicate chain of papers would consider the idea if approached 
by people ranking high as poets and poetry editors.” 

Perhaps, but they would have to be satisfied with something less 
than an “impeccable” chief. 

An Irish poet, Bryan Michael McMahan, sends us from the 
County Kerry a spread of news not to be found in our occasional 
Irish Letters supplied by Joseph M. Hone: 

“Please allow me to vent my native garrulity and state that the 
turquoise of the Celtic Twilight has been split like slit silk. Basic 
slag has killed all the mushroom spawn so beloved of the wee peo- 
ple. ‘The mist that does be on the bog’ does be on the bog all the 
time, but it is authoritatively stated now that it is due to the matu- 
tinal and vespertine condensation of atmospheric vapor. The Pooka 
is as dead as the Yo-yo, and nobody gives a tuppenny whether the 





banshee wails or not. The Abbey Theatre, with its medieval gong, 
must become modernized cr go to God. The Gate Theatre, with 
plays like R. U. R., is winning all along the line. Neon lights re- 
place green-eyed white-faced red-eyed lanthorns, The Maid of 


Erin has sent her hound a-racing with Mick and Miller, and the 
tower in the vignette is not a Phallic temple but an electric trans- 
forming station — zig-zag ‘peril’ notices on its flank. A Catholic 
Church has been built in Cork as modern as a drug-store on Broad- 
way. Bilingual education has let loose the floodgates of Gaelic on 
the land, which is, like Hopkins, amazing modern. Intellectual 
restlessness leaves the country in a state of flux —so essential for 
the production of verse, verse and more verse.” 

We mention with pleasure a bequest for the benefit of the public 
schools of Hannibal, Missouri, the city where Mark Twain spent 
his boyhood, which is decorated this year for his centenary. The 
late George A. Mahan presented to Hannibal the Mark Twain 
Home and the monument to Tom and Huck; and now, by bequest 
from his widow who died five years ago, the interest of $10,000 is 
used each year as prizes for boys and girls in the schools who win 
first, second and third places in poetry, essay and oratorical con- 
tests. In each contest the first award is $100, the second $25, and 
the third $10. These awards were first made in 1931 at the High 
School commencement exercises. This year the board ruled that 
all poems and essays be based on the life of Mark Twain. 

Henry Harrison fears that a false impression may be caused by 
our July note about the organization called Associated Little Maga- 
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News Notes 


zines. The phrase he objects to was not ours, being quoted from 
the A. L. M. circular, in which The Poetry World was listed as 
one of the A, L. M.’s. We are pleased to attest that we never in- 
tended to apply it to The Poetry World or to Mr. Harrison, its 
publisher, who are neither “unstable” nor “poverty-stricken.” 


Miss Frances Kitchell Lamar, of Birmingham, Alabama, was 
born there September 16th, 1913. She confesses: “No literary 
career at all —this is my first flight in print, except for poetry book 
reviews in the Birmingham News.” 

I'wo young English poets are also new to our readers: 

Mr. Clifford Dyment, born in 1914 in Nottinghamshire, has pub- 
lished poems and stories in the leading English reviews, and hopes 
to issue soon his first book of verse. 

Mr. Randall Swingler, born in 1909, and now living in Oxford, 
is the author of two books of verse, Difficult Morning (Methuen, 
1933), and Reconstruction, a sequence of six poems (Blackwell). 
Also he contributes to various English periodicals. 

The other poets of this number have appeared before in Poetry: 

Mr. Oscar Brynes, of New York, born in 1908, has studied at 
three universities, but turned from halls of learning to art specula- 
tion and lectures on art for a living. 

Mr. Raymond E. F. Larsson, born in Green Bay, Wisconsin, is 
now living in Berkeley, Calif. His book, O City, Cities! was pub- 
lished in 1929 by Payson & Clark, 

Mr. H. R. Hays, of New York, was co-editor of The New Act 
while that “literary and critical journal” lasted. 

Mr. Harold Vinal is well known as the editor of Voices, and 
author of a number of books of verse, of which Hymn to Chaos is 
the latest. 

Mr. Kenneth W. Porter, of Cambridge, Mass., is the author of a 
2-volume biography of John Jacob Astor and co-author of a book 
of verse, Christ in the Breadline (Driftwind Press, 1932). His 
poems have appeared in the literary weeklies. 

Mr. Jacob Hauser, of Brooklyn, where he is a clerk in the post- 
office, is the author of two privately printed pamphlets of verse, 
Dark Metropolis and Diversity of Darkness. A sonnet, Miracle, 
was his first Porerry appearance in 1930. 

Mr. Frederick ten Hoor, born in Holland, is now an appraisal 
engineer in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mary N. S. Whiteley (Mrs. Richard P. W.), “a bred-in-the-bone 
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New Yorker,” but now living in Washington, has contributed poems 
and music articles to periodicals. 

Miss Napier Towne, of New York, is employed as secretary by 
Henry Harrison, the publisher. 

Mr. Guy Carden, born in 1914, lives in Oak Park, a suburb of 
Chicago, and is a student at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Daniel W. Smythe, of Haverhill, Mass., is, according to a 
friend, “a New England farm boy with a high-school education.” 
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